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Behind Religion, Theology“ | 
: . FRANK S. C. WICKS 


E HEAR men say to-day that they have no need for theology. They think they can empty 
religion of its intellectual content and have all they need. With Pope they cry: 


For modes of faith-let graceless zealots fight; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


This sounds good, but it will not stand analysis. Every practice has behind it a theory; every 
religion has behind it a theology. A religion without a theology would be like a human body with- 
out a backbone. For theology is simply our theory of religion—its foundation and support. 
Your idea of the Ultimate Reality, which men call God, is bound to affect your religion. If 
you conceive of God, as did the early Israelites, as one of like passions with ourselves, jealous, 
moved to revenge, urging wars of extermination, your religion will be that of a barbarian. Be- 
lieving in a God of hate, you naturally create a hell for his enemies. 


When God becomes the infinite embodiment of the supreme qualities of love and good- 
ness and truth, your religion takes on those qualities. 


When men speak of giving up theology, what they really mean is some past form of the- 
ology. They give it up that they may embrace, even without knowing it, a more rational 
theology. ; 


Let me state, as briefly as I can, the theology in which we believe. First, we believe the 
universe moves along such regular paths that we say it is a World of Law. Second, our 
business is to ascertain these laws and then yield to them our obedience. Obeying them, we 
find life good and strong and happy. Third, we believe that all things, from the grass-blade 
at our feet to the remotest star, has come to be what it is through a long process of develop- 
ment which we call evolution. Fourth, this determines our idea of God. Whatever He may 
be, whatever His nature, He is revealed in the operations of nature. Our religion, then, flow- 
ing logically from this theology, is our effort to get into right relations with the Great Power 
that maintains the universe. 
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Will this theology pass into that limbo where so many are lost, or will it endure? 


All the best thought of the time confirms it; every discovery of science strengthens it; 
every aspiration clings: to it. 


WII LLnL LLL LLL. 


Our thought will widen and enlarge; more and more light will come to us; but we be- 
lieve we shall not outgrow our idea of a law-controlled universe, and our religion will con- 
_ tinue to be one of obedience. 
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An Idealist in Politics 
EDWARD H. COTTON a 
“You may pile up fortunes and dissolve excited plenty of grimaces and ridiculing 


them; but pile up ideals, and they will never 
be dissolved.’’—WILSON. 

N A NATION noted for its intensive 

political conventions, the year 1912 
stands without parallel, because in that 
year were held three conventions, each 
pitched to the highest nete in the scale 
of political maneuvering. The Republican 
Convention, held at Chicago, was charac- 
terized by frenzy and riot. Taft was 
nominated for the second time, whereupon 
Roosevelt -and his followers arose, left the 
hall, and met three weeks later at 
an assembly of their own, when the Pro- 
gressive Party was organized. It is said 
that convention seemed a gathering of 
religious enthusiasts rather than of poli- 
ticians hungry for political leadership. 
“We stand at Armageddon and we battle 
for the Lord,” was Roosevelt’s trumpet 
eall to his followers. 


a. 


The Democratic Convention at Balti- 
more was fired with the same high pur- 
pose. Extraordinary and violent scenes 
attended the defeat of Champ Clark and 
the nomination of Wilson. For seven days 
the delegates battled for their respective 
candidates, with Wilson well down on the 
list at first, but gradually gaining until 
he was easily nominated with 990 votes. 
It was not so much Wilson, Governor of 
New Jersey, who won; it was the trend 
of the current setting inevitably in the 
direction of liberalism in politics. Roose- 
velt had blazed the trail, and with his 
Progressives was still to fight for de- 
liverance. Wilson was the only Demo- 
cratic leader who adequately voiced the 
aspiration of the times. For that reason 
he secured the nomination, and not be- 
cause the delegates were convinced of any 
extraordinary merit. 

He followed the progress of the con- 
vention at his summer home at Seagirt, 
N.J. Finally, his candidacy appearing 
hopeless, he turned to Mrs. Wilson, who 
was not controlling her disappointment, 
and remarked: “My dear, of course I am 
disappointed ; but we must not complain. 
We must be sportsmen. After all, it is 
God’s will; and I feel that a great load 
has been lifted from my shoulders.” 

We cannot understand Woodrow Wil- 
son’s accomplishments as President until 
we get a glimpse at his idea of: govern- 
ment and his hopes for the people of 
America and of other nations. He was 
elected President at the age of fifty-six. 
Long study had made him conversant 
with the theory of government here and 
abroad; but he had had only two years’ 
actual experience. His traditions were 
all of the college and of the church. He 


from hard-boiled campaigners. He said 
that the high opportunities of the office 
had not yet been realized. Study had 
assured him there were but two theories 
of government, both simple: control by a 
body of “hand-picked trustees’; and con- 
trol by governors responsible to the great 
body of citizens, whose interests and hopes 
they fully understood. 

Wilson was to give democracy an en- 
tirely new interpretation. He was a 
thoroughgoing democrat; yet he declared 
that the democratic form was clumsy and 
slow, and that for speed, effectiveness, and 
force one must prefer a few skilled leaders 
equipped with great powers. “Democracy 
is poison to the infant, but tonic to the 
grown man,” he exclaimed. And then he 
went on, “There is no permanent place in 
democratic leadership except for him who 
hath clean hands and a pure heart.” The 
fact cannot be emphasized too often that 
Wilson was practically the only President 
who had made) a lifelong study of civil 
government; He was well enough in- 
formed about the complexity of the ad- 
ministrative task to declare, “No man 
knows enough to comprehend the govern- 
ment of the United States.’ To him, 
America was “a great spiritual concep- 
tion; a great enterprise of the human 
spirit. Live every day as if that were 
the day upon which America was to be 
reborn and remade.” 


+- 


There is probably no reason why we 
should declare that Wilson took his elec- 
tion more seriously than any other Presi- 
dent. But he did take it seriously; and, 
being a master of expression, he told the 
American people, in his first inaugural 
address, after Chief Justice White had 
administered the oath of office, just how 
he felt. But such exalted language must 
have had exalted impulses back of it. 
He said: “This is not a day of triumph; 
it is a day of dedication. Here muster, 
not the forces of party, but the forces of 
humanity. Men’s hearts wait upon us; 
men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s 
hopes call upon us to say what we will do. 
Who shall live up to the great trust? 
Who dares fail to try? I summon all 
honest men, all patriots, all forward- 
looking men, to my side. God helping me, 
I will not fail them if they will -but 
counsel and sustain me.” 

President Wilson had not long to 
wait before finding opportunity to prove 
whether his promises had been empty 
phraseology or genuine intentions. One 
month after the “inaugural, obeying the 
conviction that the President should read 


went__into office with grand,._exalted_his own message. to_ Congress, Mr. Wilson 


notions_of what_a Chief. Dxecutive.of-the 
United States might do, notions which 


-breaking -a-..sacred -precedent- which had 


prevailed since 1796, read to Congress 


and heroic.” 
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his opinion on necessary tariff legislation. 
The remedies he proposed were “genuine 
His proposal became law 
October 3, 1913. The act reduced duties 
from 40 per cent. to 26 per cent. on articles 
generally used by the people, and pre- 
vented manufacturers in the United 
States from combining and exacting pro- 
hibitive prices. 

February 25, 1913, an amendment to the 
Constitution gave Congress power to levy . 
a tax on incomes; a measure, of course, . 
which aroused storms of criticism. Though 
no one suspected it at the time this meas- 
ure was to prove a crief means for rais- 
ing the vast sums required by the forth- 
coming war. 


+ 


Mr. Wilson’s study of currency and 
banking had assured him that the United 
States needed a change in financial policy. 
Talk of change had been forward for a 
generation or two, but no one had done 
anything. The second measure we must 
carry through, the tariff being first, he 
had told his supporters in his inaugural 
address, is a sound currency system. 
June 23, 1913, one of the hottest days in 
Washington, a city known for sweltering 
heat, the President went before Congress 
and urged immediate currency reform to 
meet expansion of business enterprise sure 
to follow removal of the encumbrance of 
a protective tariff. The result was the 
Federal Reserve Act, widely accepted, 
to-day, as one of the most beneficial poli- 
cies ever adopted for encouragement of 
business initiative. Once the act became 
law, praises showered on the administra- 
tion, coming, in not a few instances, from 
sources which had been in determined 
opposition. Patience, clear vision, and 
resolute adherence to his idea that goy- 
ernment should serve the people won the 
battle. America could not have financed 
the World War with anything like the 
effectiveness it displayed had not the 
Federal Reserve Act been in operation. 
Passage of this useful law was speedily 
followed by a Federal Farm Loan Act, 
under which farmers could, for the first 
time in United States history, negotiate 
loans on long terms. This rural credit 
legislation was worth $66,000,000 yearly 
to the farmers of America. 

The administration had made _ the 
nation gasp, first in the swift and radical 
tariff alteration, and second in the cur- 
rency reform. But these were hardly cir- . 
cumstances to what was coming. Mexico, 
land of revolution, secret assassination, 
and more or less lawless procedure, had 
long been a thorn in the flesh of the 
United States. In 1913 the pot’ boiled 
over. Mr. Wilson refused to recognize 
Huerta, president of the Republic of 
Mexico, on the ground that 80 per cent. 
of the Mexican people had had no voice in 
his election and that he had secured office 
through assassination. President Wilson 
declared that every people had the right _ 
to determine the form of government it 
should live under. He replied to those 
who criticized his Mexican policy: “There 
is one thing I have -got-a-great-enthusiasm 
about—I might say, a-reckiess-enthusiasm, 
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Masters of the Child’s Religious Education 


Star Island Institute has large enrollment and extraordinary features 


Istes or SHOALS, N.H., July 14. 


HE eighth annual Church School In- 
i stitute at Star Island, which closed 
to-day, has had the largest registration 
for five years, with the hotel and adjoin- 
ing cottages filled. The Institute has heen 
conducted, as usual, by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, in co-operation with the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, with 
Kenneth McDougall, administrative vice- 
president of the League, as director, and 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, as dean. 
The interest in the Institute was cumula- 
tive during the week, since the culminat- 
ing event was the marriage of Mr. Sharp 
to Miss Martha Ingham Dickie, which fol- 
lowed the closing banquet of the Institute 
last evening. At the banquet Mr. Sharp 
was presented with a gift of gold from 
the members of the Institute to his bride 
and himself. 


The Children Were There 


Carl B. Wetherell, toastmaster at the 
banquet, announced that $365 had been 
contributed or pledged to the maintenance 
fund for Star Island by the members of 
the Institute. Mr. McDougall urged that 
all churches send representatives next 
season; and Carlos A. Richardson of Den- 
ver, Colo., who spoke on behalf of the 
‘delegates, stated that he was “sold” on 
the idea of the Shoals and their develop- 
ment, and was going to ask the various 
organizations in his home church to make 
a definite contribution every year to this 
cause. He suggested that all other dele- 
gates do the same. 

The new ventures of a junior school 
‘and supervised play for children from 
eight to twelve have proved eminently 
successful. Mrs. Edward H. Cotton of 
Marblehead, Mass., took charge of the 
children during lecture periods, having a 
group of about a dozen daily, with seven- 
feen as the maximum number at one 
time. Every day the children frolicked 
the water together. They heard 
stories, joined in games and _ sports, 
fashioned some interesting posters, and 
did other handwork. They gathered 
‘daisies and helped to make wreaths and 
daisy chains to adorn the church for the 
wedding. Perhaps most interesting to 
themselves and to the adult delegates was 
a marine exhibit which they made one 
morning in the lobby, where placards 


printed ‘by themselves announced such — 


‘specimens as “Polly Wogs,” ‘Perry 


ic 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Winkles,” sea-urchins, sea-anemones, star- 
fish, shrimps, seaweed, moss, shells, and 
crabs. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Arthur T. 
Brown, teacher in the Union School of 
Religion in New York, the children con- 
ducted a service of their own Thursday 
evening at 7.30 o’clock in the stone meet- 
ing-house. The service was composed by 
the children during several hours with 
Mrs. Brown, and consisted of opening sen- 
tences by Robert Humphrey of Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.; short talks on “God’s House,” 
by Helen Hale of Niagara Falls, Estelle 
Cotton of Marblehead, Mass., Marjorie 
Hibbert of North Leominster, Mass., and 
Helen Shepard of Sharon. The brief 
little sermon was by Lucile Given of 
Brockton, Mass., who also announced the 
hymns and pronounced the Mizpah bene- 
diction. Pauline Shepard of Sharon, 
Mass., read the prayer. The children 
took up an offering, which amounted to 
over $16, and Robert Humphrey ex- 
plained what purposes the money given 
to the church may be used for. Later 
the children met and decided to give their 
collection to various good causes. Part 


“Enthusiastics” 
Georce E. HuNTLEY 


In The Four Winds, daily paper of the 
Institute 

A little girl, who was asked to name 
the Old Testament books, included in 
her list “Psalms, Proverbs, and Enthusi- 
astics.” Believing that the “Enthusias- 
tics” have been, are, and are to be, the 
hope of civilization, I am happy to find 
that they are in complete possession of 
Star Island. Here I discover nothing of 
the reported Unitarian coldness. In- 
stead of icicles we have firebrands. 


They are enthusiastic about the Shoals, 
about their message and mission, about 


each other, about the universe. They 
do things in a whole-hearted way. When 
they sing, they sing. When they play, 
they play. When they worship, they 
worship. A lady said of one of the 
prominent workers at Star Island, “He 
knows how to be very funny, and he 
knows how and when to stop.” This 
prevalent sense of proportion, with the 
ability to switch interests and activities, 
means that the cause of liberalism and 
the cause of religious education must be 
advanced by this gathering of vital 
“Enthusiastics.” 


will go to the Children’s Mission, part to 
children in China, and part will be used 
for something for the Shoals. Other chil- 
dren who took part in the service were 
Dudley and Denley Emerson, Brookline, 
Mass.; Gunther Novy, Albany, NGY3: 
Whitney Lambert, Oakland, Calif. ; Betty 
Wetherell, Andover, N.H.; and Eva Horn 
of Schenectady, N.Y. The program for 
the children was an important and suc- 
cessful feature of the week, and enabled 
several parents to attend the Institute 
who must have remained away if they 
had not brought their little folk. 


Here Is a Typical Day 


The week was a busy one. A typical 
day consisted of a devotional service and 
three lectures in the morning, a lecture 
and candle-light service in the evening, 
three department conferences each after- 
noon, and indoor and outdoor amusements 
for recreational hours. The conferences 
were conducted by Miss Gertrude Taft, 
director of religious education of the 
Cleveland church, who discussed church 
school administration and senior methods ; 
Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, who took junior 
and intermediate methods; and Miss 
Elizabeth Murphy, who discussed the aims 
and purposes of primary and kindergarten 
instruction. At these conferences the 
delegates laid their problems before the 
leaders and received help. 


Equally practical for church school 
workers were addresses by Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, the associate secretary of reli- 


gious education, who spoke on the best 
current books on religious education and 
reviewed the books which comprise the 
Beacon Course. Mr. Fairley paid tribute 
to the labors of Dr. William I. Lawrance 
and Dr. Florence Buck in conceiving the 
course, selecting the writers of many of 
the books, and making their publication 
possible. Dr. Lawrance, he said, was the 
first-person to suggest in the field of reli- 
gious education the careful grading of in- 
struction. This, Mr. Fairley said, was his 
unique contribution to religious education. 
Mr. Fairley analyzed the different books 
in the Beacon Course, which, he claims, 
in spite of its imperfections, is the best 
produced in America up to the present 
time.. In a separate lecture, Mr. Fairley 
gave a helpful list of books for the use 
of church school workers and all others 
interested in the development of religious 
education. 
- Under the head of theories he classed 
Coe’s “A Social Theory of Religious Edu- 


cation”; W. CO. Bower’s “The Curriculum 
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of Religious Education’; Kilpatrick’s 
“Bducation for Changing Civilization”; 
G. B. Watson’s “Case Studies for Teachers 
of Religion”; BE. L. Shaver’s “The Project 
Principle in Religious Education.” For 
method, he suggested “Kindergarten 
Method in the Church School,” by E. D. 
Baker; “Principles and Technique in Re- 
ligious Dramatics,” by Miss Edland; “In- 
termediate Method in the Church School,” 
F. M. McKibben; “Junior Method in the 
Church School,” by M. C. Powell; “Bible 
Dramatics,” by J. W. Raine; “How to 
Teach Seniors,” by E. L. Shaver; “Teach- 
ing Intermediates in the Church School,” 
by A. S. Sheridan. Among new and help- 
ful courses are “Building for To-morrow,” 
John G. Hutton; “Problems in Living,” 
Cowles; “Learning to Live,” M. O. Haw- 
thorne; “Our Church,” Lobingier ; “Right 
Living,’ M. J. Newberg; “What Does 
Christ Expect of Young People To-day?” 
T. H. P. Sailer; “Adventures in Habit 
Craft,’ H. P. Schauffler; “Problems of 
Christian Youth and Christian Life Prob- 
lems,’ H. T. Stock. For special ages he 
proposed Chave’s “The Junior” ; Me, a. 
Whitley’s “A Study of the Junior Child,” 
“Children’s Prayers,” recorded by their 
mother, issued by the Pilgrim Press; Dr. 
Hartshorne’s “Manual for Training in 
Worship”; “Stories for Worship and How 
to Follow Them.” He also commended 
“Studies in Deceit” by Dr. Hugh Hart- 
shorne and M. A. May, and Dr. T. G. 
Soares’s “Religious Education.” For the 
study of comparative religions he men- 
tioned C. M. Muck’s “Out of Their 
Mouths,” from the Abingdon Press. 


DR. GEORGE E. HUNTLEY 


Dr. George E. Huntley, president of the 
Universalist General Sunday School Con- 
vention, who was a fraternal delegate at 
the Institute, added a word of appreciation 
of the Beacon Course to what Mr. Fairley 
said. Dr. Huntley stated that the Uni- 
versalist churches are largely abandoning 
their own material and drawing from 
other denominations. A thorough study 
of material from outside has been made, 
and a pamphlet which his denomination 
has issued includes and recommends nearly 
all of the Beacon Course books. _ More 
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than half of the Universalist schools are 
using them. Their own publishing house 
encourages this patronage, and is grateful 


to have the course from which to draw,, 


he said. 

Dr. Huntley, in talking on “The Star of 
Success in Religious Pedagogy,” said that 
good teaching is not by luck or chance, 
but is in accordance with pedagogic laws. 
“Teachers aim at nothing and usually hit 
it,” he said, and emphasized the need of 
vision and consecration in signalizing the 
outstanding points in successful teaching. 
In a lecture upon “Tales and Details,” Dr. 
Huntley gave some practical ideas upon 
the use of the story in the church school. 
The story is a safe, easy, and successful 
path to the child’s heart, he said. The 
purpose of teaching is to establish ethical 
ideals, and inculeate religious truth so 
that right relations may be established 
between an individual and himself, his 
fellows and the universe. Any story that 
does not help to do this should be ruled 
out he said. Stories not actually vicious 
but morally colorless should not be used. 
He stressed the need of telling a story 
skillfully and advised telling it usually 
with the fewest details possible. “The 
moral had better be omitted. If a child 
can understand the moral when it is told 
to him he can usually find it himself,” 
he said. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the First 
Church in Salem, Mass., gave two ad- 
dresses upon “The Bible in the Church 
School.” Dr. Billings considers the Bible 
the best available instrument for religious 
education and uses it almost wholly in his 
church school. He believes that children 
should be taught the Bible, to be able to 
meet arguments based on wrong notions 
of Bible authority. Since the Bible, in his 
opinion, is not and cannot be taught in the 
public school, it becomes the duty of the 
church school to use it. He showed ways 
in which it may be used effectively in con- 
nection with the service of worship, and 
also how the subject matter may be taught 
from a Unitarian viewpoint in the period 
of instruction. 


“Tift Up Your Heads” 


One of the evenings was given over to a 
dramatie service of worship by Mrs. Isabel 
Kimball Whiting, preceded by two lectures 
upon the use of such services. The service 
given was “Lift up Your Heads, O Ye 
Gates.” Bearing their lighted lanterns, 
the worshipers traveled the pathway to 
the meeting-house and each made his 
declaration, asking that the closed door 
be opened. When it was thrown open from 
within by the angel of the chapel, the 
worshipers entered and concluded their 
service within. Mrs. Kenneth McDougall 
was the angel, and little Ann McDougall 
was the child. The other réles were taken 
as follows: Centurion, Henry R. Tomlin- 
son, Fall River; prophet, Robert H. Hoge, 
Cambridge; king, Richard Gerould, Bos- 
ton; shepherd, John Aiken, Wellesley 
Hills; priest, Dudley Moore, Braintree; 
Greek, Miss Hester Cushing, St. Louis; 
women, Miss Bjorg Peterson, Wynyard, 
Saskatchewan, and Miss Adelaide Hawes, 
Philadelphia ; doorkeeper, Miss Bernadine 
Merton, St. Louis; scribe, Morrison Sharp, 
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Boston. The music, led by a chorus of — 


singers, was in charge of Miss Frances — 


Wood of Detroit, Mich. 

The Institute preacher this year was 
Rey. E. Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, 
Calif., who was here for one of the Y. P. 
R. U. weeks and comes again for the 
General Conference. Mr. Backus devoted ~ 
his sermon to religious education, review- 
ing first the medley of ideas and things 


DR. HUGH HARTSHORNE 


which men have called religious. He 
based his sermon on the definition, ‘Reli- 
gion is the co-operative quest for the satis- 
fying life.” Into his talk he injected his 
opinion of the proposed introduction of 
religious education into the public schools. 
This, even its most progressive forms, he 
said, perpetuates a wrong idea of religion 
as something apart from the rest of life, 
a thing which can be taught as a separate | 
subject. Schools can be more religious, 
not through specific instruction, but in the 
way the teaching is done, he believes. The 
great aim of instruction is not to stamp 
one’s mind on the young, but to stir their | 
own minds. ’ 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, research associate 
in character education at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gave five lec- 
tures on “Education for Character,” 
drawing generously upon the tests which 
he has made personally in fortifying the 
views which he expressed upon character 
formation. He asserted at the outset that 
there never had been a time when so many 
children had been without moral educa- 
tion as now; but a transition into better 
conditions is in progress. In his lectures 
he sketched some of the procedures, with 
the tendency away from codes and tradi- 
tions as standards, and toward science and — 
the social sense. After indicating “The 
Present Situation in Character Educa- 
tion,’ Dr. Hartshorne essayed an answer 
to the question, “What Does Character 
Education Seek to Accomplish?’ and 
summed it up well in the statement, “The 
object of character education is a world 
of persons who desire to desire the best.” 
The attempt to build character through 
training a certain set of traits is not to 
be relied upon, he said; because there is 


“qe tate 
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stant uncertainty about behavior, since 


they do not always agree. He distin- 
_ guished between an act and a function, 
and said that an act must be purposeful 
_ to be a function. To be a social function 

it must be done with joy and satisfaction. 


Wanted: Utopia 


Of “The Measurement of Character,” 
Dr. Hartshorne said that one has to 


measure certain kinds of knowledge and 
_ skill and so measure character indirectly, — 


for one cannot get hold of character but 
only of the things which go into it. He 
referred to the tests he made in the prep- 
aration of the book “Studies in Deceit, 
in order to ascertain why children cheat. 
In his fourth talk he spoke on “Factors in 
the Growth of Character,” in which he 


pointed out some of the radical changes 


in contemporary thought as to how chil- 
dren should grow religiously, until now 
science has been substituted for taboos. 
“Tt is necessary to look to philosophy 
and religion for the interpretation of life 
and the determination of its goals,’ he 
said, “but we must look increasingly to 


- science to discover and control the means 


of reaching these goals.” The absence of 


a Utopia to capture the imagination and 


loyalty of men is the chief obstacle to 
moral progress to-day, he said. 

“Leadership in Character Education” was 
Dr. Hartshorne’s last lecture. 
that the child learns more about religion 
from his parents, day school teacher, and 
other friends than he does from the church 
school teacher. He emphasized the prin- 
ciples of apprenticeship as fundamental in 
education, and said the child learns his 
religion as he develops character. 

Six lectures were given by Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, whose church school 
is one of the outstanding ones in the 
denomination, with a registration approxi- 
mating 450, including the cradle roll, adult 
class, teachers, and officers. Mr. Lupton’s 
addresses were upon aims and methods in 
church school work. He began with a 
talk on “What Is Religion?’ and defined 
it: “Religion is man’s yearning to estab- 
lish right relations with himself, his fel- 
lows, and with the universe, and the 
feelings, behavior, and thoughts growing 
out of that yearning.” Mr. Lupton then 
spoke on “Self-Control,” indicating how 
the child can be helped to cultivate a 
rational self-control, upon which success 
must depend. He emphasized exercising 
self-control in health as well as in other 
fields, and also declared that disaster must 
come to those who follow the idea of the 
right to be happy, no matter at what cost 
of self-control. The sensual nature must 
be harmonized to the service of life, he 
said. Those who know little of the control 
of self know little of the joy of life. 

Mr. Lupton, in talking about “Getting 
Along With People,” said that one of the 
great causes of conflict between nations 
is the sin of impersonality. He suggested 
some of the laws which should govern 
the relation of man to man. One should 
be niggardly with criticism and generous 
with praise. One should realize that 
seriousness should be in the background, 
not the foreground. One should avoid 
supersensitiveness, which is self-centered. 


He stated - 
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Mr. Lupton continues his course with the 
discussion of “Our Responsibility to the 
Modern Social Order.” He thinks the 
church could do more in the way of sex 
education, and the parents in his church 
are offered courses in this subject. ‘The 
church ought to take sex out of the gutter 
and put it into the temple,” he declared. 
“Sex can be sublimated and turned to the 
highest ends of life.’ He spoke of the 
church’s duty in the industrial situation 
and suggested citizens’ leagues to study 
industry as they now study politics. 

In a lecture upon “The Reality of the 
Invisible,” he considered whether or not 
religious faith in the Invisible Presence 
is a delusion, and said, “When we are 
confronted with two hypotheses, neither 
of which can be proved, we have the 
privilege and duty of choosing that which 
will serve life best.” He then discussed 
some of the grounds he has for believing 
in God. In a talk on “The Psychology of 
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Worship,” Mr. Lupton showed how the 
child may be taught to worship and what 
is being done in that direction. Worship 
he defined as the collective effort of human 
beings to come into right relations with 
themselves, their fellowmen, God, and the 
universe. In this lecture Mr. Lupton 
made a plea for occasional revision of 
services, in order to eliminate words and 
ideas which offend the worshiper. In the 
most recent Unitarian hymn book, he has 
only about one-quarter of the services left 
after red-lining these portions for himself. 

Baseball and tennis haye been an im- 
portant part of the outdoor program. In 
the former, the team captained by Ken- 
neth Pratt of Winchester, Mass., won the 
series. The women’s tennis tournament 
was won by Miss Bernardine Merton of 
St. Louis, who carried off the girls’ cup 
last week, and the victor in the men’s 
tournament was Fred Whitney of Water- 
town, Mass. 


Wedding at Star Island 


Martha I. Dickie becomes wife of Waitstill H. Sharp— 
Ceremony in Gosport meeting-house 


ROF. DALLAS LORE SHARP of 

Hingham, Mass., officiated July 13 
at the marriage of his son, Waitstill Has- 
tings Sharp, secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Miss Martha 
Ingham Dickie of Providence, R.I., and 
Chicago, Ill., in the Gosport meeting-house 
on Star Island. 

Miss Dickie, who was given in marriage 
by her uncle, Livingston Stebbins of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was attended by Miss Lil- 
lian Veazie Bennett, of Seattle, Wash., as 
maid of honor, and by two bridesmaids, 
Miss Doris Brown of Bath, Me, and 
Miss Caroline Brounell Averill of Fond 
du Lae, Wis. Miss Bennett came from 
Chicago for the wedding. The best man 
was Morrison Sharp, brother of the bride- 
groom, and the ushers were Thomas Wil- 
liam Goad of Boston, Mass., and Dan- 
forth B. Lincoln of Dorchester, Mass. 

The bride’s gown was of ecru lace over 
white chiffon, and her attendants wore 
gowns similar to hers in style. Miss Ben- 
net was in blue-green chiffon, and the 
bridesmaids wore yellow chiffon. Miss 
Brown was the bride’s close friend in 
college, and Miss Averill was a classmate 
in Chicago Recreation Training School. 

The ceremony was at nine o’clock, by 
candlelight. Daisy chains and wreaths 
adorned the pews, and the decorations 
were of Isles of Shoals wild roses, with 
bayberry branches banking the space back 
of the quaint old pulpit. The winding 
path up the hill to the little church was 
lighted by candle lanterns held by friends 
of the bride and bridegroom. 

After the church service, a reception 
was held at the hotel. The guests in- 
eluded all delegates to the Chureh School 
Institute, of which Mr. Sharp was dean. 
Among the guests who came to the Shoals 
for the wedding were Miss Helen Haseltine 
of Chicago, a classmate of the bride at 
the Chicago Recreation School, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Dr. and Mrs, Eugene R. Shippen 


of Boston, and a number of representa- 
tives of the Unitarian denominational 
headquarters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sharp sailed July 14 on 
the Berengaria from New York City for 
a summer in Europe, including visits to 
England, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and the Rhine country. After 
October 1 they will be at home at 19 
Foster Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Sharp was graduated from the 
Women’s College of Brown University in 
1926, and from the Recreation Training 
School in Chicago in 1927. For the past 
year she has been director of girls’ work 
at Chicago Commons, one of the largest 
and most important settlement houses in 
Chicago. At college she was captain of 
the tennis team for two years, and was 
tennis champion in her freshman year. 
She was president of Metcalf House as a 
senior, and a member of the honorary 
club, the Question Club. 

The bridegroom is one of the four sons 
of Prof. and Mrs. Dallas Lore Sharp and 
is a native of Boston. He was graduated 
from Boston University in 1923 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1926. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and Kappa 
Phi Alpha. He is the youngest man ever 
to be appointed by the American Unita- 
rian Association to head one of its im- 
portant departments, 


Now Prof. Elmo A. Robinson 


Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, formerly minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church in Palo Alto, 
Calif., has just received an appointment 
as assistant professor of mathematics at 
the State Teachers College in San Jose, 
Calif. Mr. Robinson is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and before going to the Palo Alto Church 
served as assistant minister at San 
Diego, Calif. He came to the Unitarian 
Church from the Universalists. 
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The Present Situation 


FEW WEEKS ago in Washington, D.C., a lead- 

ing newspaper printed an ordinary news story 
about a local Roman Catholic institution. It was 
the truth, but it subjected the Church to unpleasant 
publicity. Immediately there was ordered, so far 
as that might be, a boycott of the offending news- 
paper. There are many thousands of Catholic 
people in Washington. Apology and silence came 
with electric response from the free press! In the 
State of Maine, in the recent elections, the Catholic 
Bishop of Portland ordered what The Nation calls 
a last-minute attack on Governor Brewster. From 
every Catholic pulpit in the State a letter from the 
prelate was read, we are informed, because the 
Governor had failed to “appropriate sufficient 
funds to rebuild a Catholic mission destroyed by 
fire.’ These things, in their significance, may be 
duplicated, and we are sorry that it is true. 

We wish with all our heart that we could believe 
that there would be no injection of the Catholic 
Church as such into politics. The worst effect of 
this conduct is upon the Church and not upon the 
State. There is not going to be any violent out- 
break in the land, nor indeed-much audible talk, 
in these coming months. We are, surely, too civi- 
lized for that. The quiet intelligence of the citizens 
will be determined, and it will vote. But the press 
will be tremblingly careful not to print anything 
like “intolerant” expressions, even in the news. As 
for editorials, there will not be in the length and 
breadth of the country a dozen responsible papers 
which will dare to speak simple truth and their 
own deep principles, if it is unacceptable to the 
hierarchy. Advertising and other factors less 
-ponderable, but not less vulnerable, are errs 
playing a profound part. 

We must get our light and leading, in the un- 
feigned and pure interest of national truth and po- 
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litical righteousness, from the separated Churches 
and their press. They have a mission more solemn 


and potent to-day than at any time in American — 


history. Vigilance and forthspeaking together may 
serve to stay indiscretions against the State, and 
we pray it may be so. Better still, if the American 
Cardinals together would issue a letter declaring 
their belief in the complete separation of Church 
and State, as Governor Alfred E. Smith, a mere 
layman of no ecclesiastical authority did, the effect 
upon the American mind would be beyond calcula- 
tion. If they did so, they would be saying no more 
than thousands of their intelligent laymen are say- 
ing, and saying with utmost conviction and sin- 
cerity. Some day the American idea, that is, the 
republican idea, will change the mind of the Clfurch. 
Now is a propitious time. 


A Sacramental Portrait 


pA ae OBJECT, a picture of a godly char- 
acter, has sacramental power. During the war, 
in a company of soldiers quartered in barracks, de- 
grading talk, including dirty stories, got to be al- 
most a habit. The wise captain said nothing, but 
placed an artist’s presentment of the Christ near 
the door, where every man saw it. The conversa- 
tion was chastened. Families honor their best 
rooms with portraits of their forebears, to maintain 
the stock high. The reader may recall that when 
Frederick Arnold was writing a life of F. W. 
Robertson, he went down to Brighton in hope of 
collecting some personal reminiscences. In a book- 
store he was talking to the proprietor, who led him 
into a back room, and there showed him Robertson’s 
portrait hanging on the wall. The bookseller said: 
“You see that picture! Whenever I am tempted, I 
run into this little parlor, look at that face, and 
overcome. Whenever I find myself the victim of 
despondency, I come in here and look at Robertson’s 
face, and my despondency goes. Whenever I am 
afraid of meeting a difficulty, I come and look into 
his eyes, and they put new force into me.” 


Names and Addresses 


OW MANY of our readers were educated on the 

International Sunday School Lessons? Golden 
Text and everything, including the exposition of 
the utmost jot and tittle of every sacred verse? It 
seems to us now an ancient method, and rather 
hopeless, but it does persist. We come upon a series 
of these evangelical studies for August, in The 
Herald for Gospel Liberty. One of them strikes the 
eye. It is about a great earthquake, Paul is in a 
Roman prison. The setting is in Acts xvi:19-34, 
The author of the lesson notes has a mind for the 
dramatic and the personal. He works to the limit 
the idea of conversion, sudden, complete, almost 
cataclysmic, in certain individual lives. 
quake looses every one’s hands. It is convincing. 
Religion is wonderful under this. devout, almost 
magic spell, as we read of man after man who has 
come up from the gutter and the dregs of life, in 
our time, before our eyes! i 


The earth-— 


“miracles of Divine Grace,” that our rationality 
leaves us somewhat cold to these stories, and deeply 
repelled by an uncanny unreality about them! We 
_ have sinners, we are sinners, in free churches, some- 
one says. Heaven knows we are, and we know it. 
We lose something by our critical exaction. Why 
doesn’t such a recital as the following, taken from 
the lesson for August 26, havea regenerating power 
over us? Wesay it has. “TI know and you know,” 
says the commentator, “and can tell the names and 
addresses of men who have had just as wonderful 
changes over night as did that jailer of Philippi.” 


| Take Bob Bell, the hobo of yesterday [he continues], and 
| find in him to-day that fine Scotch Presbyterian elder of Cleve- 
land. I knew both Bobs, and he is a modern miracle. Then 
Archie Gibson, that drunken railroad man who gambled his 
money away and left his family, and then came the earth- 
quake; and Rey. Archie Gibson is preaching the gospel of 
| Jesus Christ with power in Sharpesville, Pa. Or take Carl 
Blackmore, the drunken barber who is one of the best Gospel 


mission evangelists in America to-day. Or Jerry McAuley, the 
river thief, who became a redeemer of thieves and sinners. 
Or take Ed Clark, the drunkard and companion of Auburn 
and Sing Sing intimates, and find him to-day preaching the 
gospel down on Broadway in Buffalo. Meet my friend, Rey. 
Edward Clark, and his helper, Mrs. Clark, who used to be in 
the business of staying at home nights with nothing to eat 
| and erying for her drunken husband. Surely “a wonderful 
change in their lives has been wrought since Jesus came into 
their hearts,” and it proves that Paul’s Jesus and the jailer’s 
Jesus is ‘just the same to-day” and that the age of miracles 
is not past. 


? — Scottish Church Union 


OR ONCE, church union is actually and sin- 
cerely voted in this Christian world. The de- 
- cision is somewhat obscured by the greater event of 
_ the defeat of the English Prayer Book by Parlia- 
ment, but it is of very great significance. It hap- 
pened in Scotland. The two principal churches of 
the Scottish people, United Free and Established, 

_ by large majorities in their respective judicatories, 
voted to be one. This virtual union raises questions 
in our country because we do not remember that 


practically all the people in the land are Presby-. 


terian, so there is little doctrinal difficulty. They 
have in the two great churches one faith, one polity, 
and largely one history. . 
| We cannot understand over here how a State 
church can unite with a Free church, as in this 
instance. But the Church of Scotland is not related 
to the State as the Church of .England is, having 
long ago abolished lay patronage, which we assume 
means State monetary support, and it has by Acts 
of Parliament obtained and secured the right and 
power to legislate for itself in its own affairs. It 
is, in fact, not an established church. On the other 
hand, the State recognition of the Church of Scot- 
land as the representative of the faith of the Scot- 
tish people assures the union, the leaders say—that 
the new Church will be henceforth in a very real 
sense both national and free. It was Dr. James 
enney who said as long ago as 1912 that he wanted 
union if it did not interfere with freedom or impair 
fraternal relations with fellow Christians of the 


wie hk 
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~ What a loss, we say, as we (Orlow the glowing ~ 
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several denominations in Scotland and throughout 
the world. This condition is met, and we are glad 
of it. 

It is always to be remembered, of course, that the 
doctrines that go with such unions of evangelicals 
are all orthodox, and no least change in them is 
made. Some persons think that union always 
means liberalism, or a move toward it. That is not 
true in any effort for union of which we have 
knowledge. 


English Anglo-Catholics’ Defiance . 


OW the common talk in England is, The Re- 

vised Prayer Book is dead. But the Bishop of 
Lincoln says, “Even if the House of Commons re- 
jected the Book, that would not prevent it being 
used. The lesson of history is that liberty was 
seldom conceded; it must be taken.” They must 
take to themselves the liberty which they need. 
“But if they do,” says our London Unitarian neigh- 
bor, The Inquirer, “and the new Book is used with- 
out the authorization of Parliament, it seems obvi- 
ous that the issue of Disestablishment (with the 
possible corollary of Disendowment) can be ignored 
no longer.” 

So long as the Church of England remains a 
State church, says the editor, the last word rests 
with Parliament, and Parliament has spoken. 
Agreeing with this opinion, U’he Christian World 
of London, speaking for Congregationalism, says 
that if, as Lord Wolmer intimates, the Church 
may put the Prayer Book into force on its own 
authority, it would mean there will be “Disestab- 
lishment through chaos and we should be sorry to 
see the Church take that road.” This journal be- 
lieves that the Romanizing doctrine of the Reserva- 
tion of the Eucharist is responsible for all the 
trouble. A predominantly Protestant people will 
not turn back with the Anglo-Catholics, who are 
the prevailing power in the Church of England. 

Is it also the Roman Catholic temper which has 
got into the Bishop and the Lord, quoted above, 
that leads them to defy the State in this conflict? 
“Do the clergy and laity,” says The Inquirer, 
“really desire to exercise the liberty which the 
Bishop of Lincoln so much admires?” The Bishop 
is wrong, continues this editorial, when he talks 
about “taking” liberty. Liberty must be “bought” 
and “paid for.” Our spiritual ancestors of 1662 did 
not “take” liberty when, in sorrow of heart, they 
left the Established Church rather than accept a 
new Prayer Book which violated their consciences. 
They bought their liberty and paid a high price for 
it. Those within the Established Church “who de- 
sire to use forms and ceremonies not sanctioned by 
Parliament must learn from the stalwarts of 1662.” 
They must not “take” what Parliament has denied. 
That would not lead to liberty. Liberty must be 
bought. Free Churchmen bear witness that high 
though the price may be, it is not too high. 
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Book Notes 


A Wrong Righted 


Mary Topp Lincotn. AN APPRECIATION. By 
Honoré Willsie Morrow. New York: William 
Morrow & Co: $2.50. 


This book is the result of a discovery. 
When Mrs. Morrow gathered the material 
for her novel, Forever Free, she discovered 
that, while the character of Abraham 
Lincoln has been treated from practically 
every point of view, while a full record 
has been made of his most trivial sayings 
and most insignificant experiences, con- 
cerning his wife only the sparsest informa- 
tion has been hitherto available. To this 
day, in the popular imagination, Mary 
Todd Lincoln remains a _ figure half- 
mythical, to whom scant justice has been 
done. Most people still accept as genuine 
the portrait of a vulgar shrew, painted by 
partisan gossip in Civil War days. Be- 
coming convinced that the actual woman 
was altogether different, to satisfy herself 
as to the genuine facts in the case, Mrs. 


Morrow set for herself the task of recover-. 


ing the real Mrs. Lincoln from the scant ref- 
erences to her available in contemporary 
letters, diaries, and reminiscences. The 
result is not a full-fledged biography, but 
rather a series of sketches dealing with 
the wife of our great President at various 
stages of her career, her girlhood, her 
early married life in Springfield, as well 
as in the White House with its tragic 
aftermath. By a skillful winnowing of 
fact from hearsay and partisan criticism, 
Mrs. Morrow produces a personality which 
impartial readers will be inclined to ac- 
cept as not far from real. By the aid of 
her discriminating judgment combined with 
imagination, there emerges, from the 
shadows of the past, a figure closely re- 
sembling the sort of woman that Mrs. 
Lincoln must actually have been, a woman 
not without her faults yet not unworthy 
to have been the wife of the Great Eman- 
cipator, in the shaping of whose career 
she played a part by no means uninfluen- 
tial. Her story is infinitely sad, as tragic 
as that of her husband, especially in its 
closing years. It is moving, because it is 
so completely human. It deserves to be 
widely read, if only for the fact that it 
will help to correct many false impres- 
sions and render tardy justice to a 
character in our history much misunder- 
stood and hitherto unfairly dealt with. 
A.R. H. 


Light on the Dark Continent 


Tur New Arrica. By Donald Fraser. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. $1.00. } 

Primarily, the aim of this book is to 
inform persons interested in foreign mis- 
sions of all they ought to know of the 
land, the people, the social and political, 
the industrial, agricultural, and commer- 
cial conditions to be faced and met by 
the men and women whom their money 
supports in Africa. Yet, in reality, it is 


a great deal more. Dr. Fraser qualifies 
as a competent witness of the first order. 
Twenty-eight years of experience as a 
missionary in various parts of Africa, fol- 
lowing thorough discipline in Glasgow Uni- 
versity and the Free Church Theological 
Seminary, a passion to understand all 
variations of human nature as well as to 
help it make the most of itself, opportuni- 
ties to observe, study, compare, and con- 
trast African conditions, —all these quali- 
fications are combined with a facility for 
intensely interesting narrative, and a 
shrewd Scotch capacity for understate- 
ment. His knowledge and spirit, his un- 
derstanding and humane realism, must 
completely refute the antagonisms that 
any reader may have cherished for foreign 
mnissions. They offer a kindly corrective 
for missionaries less well equipped for 
the work than Dr. Fraser. If governments 
and business organizations could be per- 
suaded to read and weigh these luminous 
pages, the inevitable release that civiliza- 
tion makes of community standards and 
magic would not precipitate the Africans 
into the worst vices of the white man 
before Christianity can find means for 


developing new standards of character out . 


of the best in their past. w.F. G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
WorLD CONFERENCE, LAUSANNE, 1927. Edited 
by H. N. Bate. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
€ Co., Inc. $2.50. 

A volume of five hundred odd pages, 
containing the complete official record of 
the proceedings of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence on Church Unity, together with a 
list of the delegates present and of the 
churches represented. To the progressive, 
this book will convey an impression chiefly 
of pathos, for it records the history of a 
failure. Seldom has a gathering repre- 
sentative of so many backgrounds and 
points of view assembled for a better pur- 
pose, the consideration of plans for the 
removal of the scandal of a divided Chris- 
tendom. Yet it accomplished practically 
nothing. During the week of meetings 
there were oceans of talk, with a propor- 
tionate lack of accomplishment. Those 
present could not even unite in a common 
communion service; just why, the reader 
of this bulky volume will be able to dis- 
cover. A disposition to split hairs and 
magnify nonessentials hopelessly obscured 
recognition of the weightier matters of 
the law. 


FaItH AND ORDER. 


THe Story or OLD NANTUCKET. By William 
F. Macy. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Macy is president of the Nantucket 
Historical Association. As long ago as 
1915 he published a_ brief history of 
Nantucket, the place and its people, which 
was an admirable study of the origins and 
growth of one of the most interesting of 
New England communities. This book 
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now reappears, expanded by the addition 
of a supplementary chapter, an index, and 
numerous illustrations. The story thus 
told covers three centuries. It is rich in 
varied interest not only for the traveler 
who may be moved to visit the island, 
but also for all interested in our national 
backgrounds. A.R. H, 


Hanpy Guipn-Posts To SocraAL RECREATION. 
Edited by Lynn Rohrbough. Ohicago: Church 
Recreation Service. $2.75. 


This is a manual of all kinds of stunts 
and entertainments. If you are having a 
party or an entertainment, this is what 
you want. Here are games for indoors 
and sports for outdoors, songs and yells, 
and “quips and cranks and wanton wiles.” 
Well indexed. Invaluable for its purpose. 

EF, 


KAaTAHDIN Camps. By C. A. Stephens. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 


This book will prove interesting to all 
readers who look forward to a summer 
vacation spent in the woods. It is a well- 
written account of the fun and perils of 
a group of sixteen boys, who took a trip 
to Mount Katahdin. To those lucky 
campers who have been in Maine, it will 
recall vividly the pleasures they have 
enjoyed on similar trips; while to boys 
who have not camped, the picture of bear 
hunts, trout fishing, and the capture of 
pet wildcats will appeal keenly. Parents 
may benefit by the cheery wisdom of Mr. 
Stephens, who feels that children who are 
made responsible for the success of a 
group gain in self-reliance and so are on 
the road to good citizenship. The sym- 
pathy of the reader goes out to the 
harassed leader, whose shrewd comments 
on his own blunders are most amusing. 
The author evidently knows his Maine, 
as the local color is good. He succeeds in 
giving the reader just the feeling one gets 
on such a trip; that is, the narrowing 
down of one’s interests, till only what 
goes on in the camp is worth considering. 
To catch a dozen trout is of more impor- 
tance than the news that Italy is to stage 
a revolution. A refreshing book, which 
should be popular. M. B.C. 


Bos- 


CHILDREN OF THE WIND. By Doris Peel, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

It hardly seems possible that a girl of 
nineteen could have written this novel, 
the more so since it is her first attempt. 
It lacks the ear-marks of the amateur. 
What many writers must strive years to 
attain, a clear and convincing style, Doris 
Peel seems to have at immediate com- 
mand. In the first place, Children of the 
Wind does not read like a first novel; for 
it lacks the surface emotionalism, the 
startling and tragic that are liable to mar 
first literary attempts. How can a girl 
not twenty know so much about the 
vagaries of human nature, and know it so 
accurately? Not its least commendable 


quality is its freshness, its anticipation of — 


better things to-morrow. After all, it is 
really the expression of one hardly more 
than a child; howbeit, with an amazing 
power of penetration into human motives. 
As such, many will wish to read it, 

E, HE. 0. 
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Miss Ransome, head mistress of the 
Ransome School for Girls, sat before the 
large, polished desk in her private office, 
and sighed over an open letter in her 
hand. 

“You’re pleasant,” she addressed the 
familiar room whimsically, her eyes rest- 
ing on the big bowl of peonies on the 
mantel. “And you’re a pleasant world,” 
her thoughts ran on, as her eyes looked 
through the window into a sunshiny day, 
sweet with green trees and flowers and 
drowsy bees. “What I want to know is, 
what suddenly ails the atmosphere of this 
school?” 

She re-read one sentence in the open 
letter. “Priscilla is far from happy, and I 
_ feel she should be allowed to change her 
- roommate for one more congenial.” 

“Congenial  fiddlesticks!”’ murmured 
Miss Ransome. “What is that mother 
thinking of? Priscilla’s roommate—who 
is she? Why, Barbara Carter, to be sure, 
and as nice a child as walks. Must each 
whim of each pampered child be con- 
sidered nowadays? ‘Talk about spineless 
eactus! We’ll soon have a crop of spine- 
less youngsters, if this keeps up!” Her- 
self young, charming, self-reliant, Miss 
Ransome thought along lines new to the 
tradition of old-time school mistresses. 

“Oh well, why take them all so seri- 
ously?” She smiled at the heavy peonies, 
which, as if in comprehending answer, 
softly dropped two petals to the floor. 
“You’re sweet to answer me,” she laughed, 
“and I’ll remember. Two. Yes, it takes 
two to make a quarrel. But let me tell 
you,” she rose and picked the pink petals 
from the floor, ‘‘that there are six equally 
silly letters in my mail this one heavenly 
morning. If you ever think of running a 
girl’s school,” her face bent close to the 
scented peonies, “you take my advice, and 
take a thorough course in diplomacy first. 
Yes, it will get you further than Latin 
forms.” . 

A knock at the door interrupted her 
surface nonsense and her undercurrent of 
real concern. 

“Yes. Come in,” said Miss Ransome, 
seating herself quickly behind her desk, 
as the door opened to admit Priscilla Rice. 

“Miss Ransome,” began golden-bobbed 
Priscilla as gloomily as though no sun- 
shine elves danced in her hair, “I’ve had 
a letter this morning from my mother.” 

“Yes, Priscilla, so have I.” Miss Ran- 
some looked so pleasant that Priscilla 
hastened to add: 

“She says I may change my roommate.” 

“Well, hardly that, Priscilla.” Miss 
Ransome held fast to her pleasantness; 
but a cool little note that her girls had 
learned to know meant backbone, sounded 
clearly as she added, “You see, I’m still 
head mistress of the school.” 

“T asked Miss Smith after English this 
morning, and she said—”’ . 
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“Never mind, Priscilla. I’m too busy 
with important matters to hear more of 
this little upset now.” She tapped a 
pencil briskly on the blotter pad before 
her as she spoke. 

“But it isn’t a little upset,.Miss Ran- 
some.” Indignation rang in Priscilla’s 
voice, precisely as Miss Ransome meant 
it should. “And my mother says—” 

“Run along, Priscilla,” said Miss Ran- 
some as lightly as though Priscilla were 
six instead of nearly sixteen, and with 
the general air that the whole matter 
was merest thistledown. “I have some- 
thing to say to the whole school in the 
assembly hall just before luncheon,” she 
added. “It will be a short speech, but it’s 
just possible that several of you girls 
will find the answer to your particular 
little problems in it. You’ve only two 
hours to wait.” 

“Yes, Miss Ransome.” Priscilla, de- 
parting, was outwardly correct, but in- 
wardly seething. ‘The way she uses 
‘little, ’’ she fumed, and almost ran into 
Barbara, herself bent upon knocking on 
Miss Ransome’s door. 

Priscilla passed her, nose in air, and 
with an angry flounce of abbreviated 
skirts; but Barbara, “smiling as Miss 
Ransome herself,’ as Priscilla told her- 
self, paid not the least attention. 

With no trace of hurry did Miss Ran- 
some greet Barbara. “I know, my child,” 
said she, after listening attentively to the 
whole tale. “You’ve done your share like 
a lady and a diplomat.” She smiled into 
Barbara’s troubled brown eyes. ‘No, you 
are notto give up your room with Priscilla, 
and, moreover, Priscilla is about to do her 
share like a lady, too. She is one, under- 
neath, Barbara. In two hours, at noon 
assembly, I shall have a few words to say 
to this whole school—and may they be 
winged with common sense!” she finished 
with unexpected spirit. 

As Barbara in turn closed the door 
behind her, Miss Ransome opened her 
hand and smiled at the two peony petals 
which she had held clasped within it. 
“T went you one better, didn’t I? Two 
and two make four. Your ‘two’ meant, 
‘It takes two to make a quarrel?) My 
interpretation of ‘two’ means I intend to 
do my best to end all this nonsense in two 
hours. Six mothers complaining over 
nothing in one mail. Six daughters fuss- 
ing and pitying themselves over nothing. 
No, in two hours we'll turn a new leaf.” 

But when Miss Ransome stood before 
her hundred and fifty assembled pupils 
at noon, she made an entirely different 
speech from the one she intended. What 
she said was: 

“Girls, the doctor has just told me 
that the six girls sick in the infirmary 
have developed scarlet fever, and that 
the school is in quarantine and must re- 
main so for several weeks. I have sent 
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telegrams to your parents. You must all . 
stay here, because it is the quarantine 
law of this State. If any girl feels sick, 


‘in any way, please notify me at once. 


Beyond that, don’t think of the quaran- 
tine. We shall, of course, keep to the 
regular school schedule.” 

“Well, I can’t understand them, bless 
their hearts,” mused Miss Ransome two 
days later, watching from her window 
the groups of rollicking girls on the cam- 
pus. “Let a black cloud really hang over 
us, and they act as if the world were made 
of sunshine! And when things were 
smooth and the sun did shine, the thun- 
derheads they rolled up out of nothing. 
Yes, come in.” She turned to see Priscilla 
enter hastily. A new Priscilla, eager, 
capable. 

“Miss Ransome,” began this new Pris- 
cilla, “I came to tell you Barbara feels 
sick. I made her stay in bed while I told 
you. Mayn’t I help, some way?’ 

“Telephone the infirmary, Priscilla,’ 
said Miss Ransome, feeling as amazed at 
Priscilla’s eager offer of help as though a 
caterpillar had turned to a butterfly be- 
fore her very eyes. “Ask Dr. Bruce to 
come to your room at once.” 

Miss Ransome hurried out, to return as 
hurriedly. “Please stay here, Priscilla, 
until Dr. Bruce decides.” 

“Yes, Miss Ransome,” said Priscilla, but 
the light went out of her face as she 
added, “But I shouldn’t have said any- 
thing to the other girls, to frighten them.” 

“Tt‘s not that, Priscilla! It’s not that! 
You’ve all turned into rocks of Gibraltar 
for me to depend on,” said Miss Ransome. 
“It’s just I mustn’t let you expose 
yourself.” 


Night and Day 


The blackening night is sombre and cold, 
And the day was warm and fine; 
And yet if the day never faded away, 
The stars would never shine. 
- — Robert Beverly Hale. 


Sentence Sermon 


The darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.—Psalm caarzriz. 12. 


“Have you had it?” asked Priscilla with 
such real anxiety that Miss Ransome, 
unable to answer, fled. 

An hour later, while Barbara was being 
tucked into bed in the infirmary, Miss 
Ransome found Priscilla, in her room, 
packing her own suitcase from a heap of 
dainty finery piled on her bed. 

“I’m not deserting,’ laughed Priscilla, 
in answer to Miss Ransome’s look of 
astonishment. “I want to send these 
things over to Barbara.” 

“But they’re your things, Priscilla,” 
said Miss Ransome, feeling as though she 
should never find her way to the heart of 
the maze of life. “And anyway, anything 
Barbara has now will have to be burned.” 

“T know,” said Priscilla soberly, folding 
a gauzy negligée made of nothing less 
than a rainbow, and tucking it on top of 
the suitcase, already filled. “I’m tired of 
them.” 

Miss 


Ransome stared, as Priscilla 


(Continued on page 614) 
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and that is human liberty... . When 
some great dailies thunder at watchful 
waiting, my confidence is not shaken for 
a moment. I know the temper and prin- 
ciple of the American people.” 

Peace in America, he said, depended on 
the surrender by General Huerta of his 
usurped power. He was resolyed that 
Huerta should go. Thus he raised the 
embargo on shipment of arms to Mexico, 
and supported Admiral Mayo, command- 
ing officer of the American fleet, in his 
demand that the insulted American flag 
be saluted. Huerta went. Then Francisco 
Villa, a free-lance who had fought every 
new president of Mexico, killed American 
soldiers at Columbus, New Mexico. Pres- 
sure was brought on the administration 
to declare war; but Mr. Wilson would 
not change his attitude of watchful wait- 
ing, though General John J. Pershing was 
sent in pursuit of the bandit. The reasons 
the President offered for his Mexican 
policy were somewhat out of the ordinary. 
“We have gone down to Mexico to serve 
mankind if we can find the way.... 
Fifteen million oppressed men, over- 
burdened women, and pitiful children are 
in virtual bondage. ... Why should we 
make war on them? We can triumph as 
Mexico’s friend sooner than as her 
enemy.” To American business men who 
had mining and oil rights in Mexico, he 
replied: “I am more interested in the 
future of oppressed men and pitiful women 
than in any property rights whatever.” 

Wilson’s attitude in the Mexican busi- 
ness was idealistic, but it was not politic, 
and it was not distinguished for political 
sagacity. The time was not yet when so 
confirmed an idealist as Wilson could 
direct the policies of the United States 
and expect general approval. 

Legislation was enacted freeing the 
people of the Philippine Islands from need- 
less restrictions. Speaking of the attitude 
of the United States toward its dependen- 
cies, he remarked: “We must administer 
them (these islands) for the people who 
live there, and with the same sense of 
responsibility toward them as_ toward 
ourselves.” 

Woodrow Wilson would hardly answer 
to the Roosevelt declaration: ‘America 
first, last, and all the time! America, 
right or wrong! Always America! We 
are Americans!” He was not that sort 
of patriot, and had proved it in his man- 
agement of the Mexican business. He was 
to give more conyincing proof in the mat- 
ter of the Panama Canal Tolls. Mr. 
Taft’s administration had passed an act 
exempting from duty vessels plying in the 
coast-wise trade of the United States. The 
Wilson administration declared the act 
was in direct violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefot treaty which had asserted that 
American and foreign vessels should use 
the Canal on the same basis of payment. 
Wilson sustained the allegation, and won 
for the foreign ‘ships. It was a distinct 
victory for the Wilson ideals, but one that 
added materially to the number of Wilson 
opponents, who believed the President 
was so obsessed with the rights of other 
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peoples that he could not see the needs 
of his own. In reality, Woodrow Wilson 


would have made an ‘excellent foreign 


missionary. He honestly wished to be an 
ambassador of good will to the nations. 
Later he was to be roundly accused of 
aspirations in the direction of a world 
dictatorship. As the narrative proceeds, 
and the intentions of Wilson unfold, the 
position of these eritics will be better 
understood. 

Woodrow Wilson was aint a noncon- 
formist. He conformed to political and 
diplomatic traditions in nothing. He 
offended, and for the offense was broken 
on the wheel. Whether the punishment 
inflicted was just or unjust, one should 
not determine until familiar with all the 
facts. The duty of a biographer is to 


present these facts without prejudice, if- 


he can. , 
Among Wilson’s early expressions, the 

result of his studies in government, one 

happens on this phrase: “This country is 


going to have crisis after crisis. God 
send they may not be bloody crises! But 
they will be intense and acute., No body 


politic so abounding in life, and so puzzled 
by problems as ours, can avoid moving 
from crisis to crisis.” Little could he 
have realized then that he was to formu- 
late a policy for the nation, and ultimately 
for a score of nations, in one of the 
gravest crises mankind has seen. 

Already the armies were maneuvering 
for position. 


[Next week: Chapter V, “The Crusader.” ] 
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snapped the suitease shut. As the silence 
continued, Priscilla finally looked around, 
with quivering lips. 

“T hate to be a baby. 
she condemned herself furiously. 
I’m so ashamed.” : 

“Ashamed?” Miss Ransome laid a 
steadying hand on _ Priscilla’s 
shoulder. “I'd like toa tell you, Priscilla, 
that I’ve taught school a_ good many 
years, but I’ve never known fewer answers 
to questions than since this epidemic 
started.” 

“T’m ashamed of being a pig,” said 
Priscilla so vehemently that Miss Ran- 
some collapsed with laughter and Pris- 
cilla, perforce, joined with her. 

“T never saw anyone look less like a 
pig,” said Miss Ransome, recovering. 

“All these things I have. That’s what’s 
the matter with me, isn’t it? If LI didn’t 
have so many things, I’d have more other 
things—like Barbara,” said Priscilla in- 
coherently, yet with meaning at aes clear 
to Miss Ransome. 

“Again I don’t know the anes pais 
Miss Ransome, gently. 

“What’s. giving her these few old duds 
amount to?” 
rainbow offerings. “There’s. nothing. I 
can do for her, ever, really, after the way 
I’ve acted. ’Tisn’t even as if I’d miss 
‘em.” She waved disgustedly at . the 
closet hooks where more rainbows hung. 
“And she has treated me like an angel.” 


I’m sniveling,” 
“But 


slim 


Thus Priscilla classified her. 
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Again Priscilla’s lips quivered, and-again — 


Priscilla turned away to hide them, — 

“She'll love them,” said Miss Ransome, 
patting the bag packed with rainbows. 

“IT wish—she’d love me—not my old 
things!” And Priscilla’s golden bob, al- 
ways held so high, went suddenly low into 
a comforting pillow. 

Priscilla and Barbara. Just one case 
out of many during the crawling weeks 
when parents paid hurried, anxious visits, 
and when the girls themselves upheld the 
pillars of that school with assumed jokes 
and gayety which never for a moment 
blinded Miss Ransome to the unsuspected 
strength and loyalty underneath. Parents 
fell under the spell of it, too. Coming 
from long distances to relieve their 
anxious minds, they marveled at the 
atmosphere of gayety that penetrated 
every cranny of that school. One parent 
spoke of it to Miss Ransome. _ 

“Yes,” the proud but worried head 
mistress answered, “I used to think I 
knew something about atmospheres. But 
what these girls have taught me!” 

- The: epidemic over at last—a _long- 
drawn-out last—Miss Ransome again 
stood before her hundred and fifty pupils 
at noon assembly. Mercifully, the num- 
ber was unbroken. pcr’ ; 

“I want to tell you there have been two 
epidemics in this school,” she began, her 
eyes misting in spite of her best efforts, 
as she looked at the eur rows before 
her. 

The girls started. Two epidemics? 

How could there have been? 
~ “You all know what one was. And the 
second is all the bigger, because appar- 
ently none of you know anything about 
the part you’ve played in it. I never 
dreamed there could be such an epi- 
demic of kindness!” Apparently Miss 
Ransome’s speech was finished, for Miss 
Ransome’s voice refused to go on. 
' Priscilla, more than ever the new Pris- 
cilla, got to her feet and asked eagerly: 
“But - who taught us what kindness 
meant?” 

In one voice the school answered that 
question, and the walls re-echoed to the 
three cheers lustily given. 

“My children,” Miss Ransome found her 
voice at last, “you've taught me more 
than I shall ever be able to teach you if 
I live to be a hundred!” 

And this time her speech was really 
ended, for the school cheer, given till every 
throat was hoarse, left no doubt that 
where kindness is, is also understanding. 

[All rights Pear 


Services at Pembroke, Mass. 


The First Parish Chureh in Pembroke, 
Mass., which holds Unitarian Sunday 
morning services only during the summer 
season, has had Rev. Edward W. MeGlenen 
and Rev. Stephen G. Palmer for its 
preachers at these services so far during 
July. Mr. McGlenen will preach July 29 
and throughout August. In addition, com- 
munity. services have been held in this’ 
church for the past several months on 
Sunday evenings, with the minister of the 
Methodist Church in the pulpit. | 
services will continue, until. August, 


Tie 
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HE Iowa Summer Institute for Lib- 

; eral Religion was held June 24 to 29 

at the Unitarian Church of Humboldt. 
Young people came from various parts 
of Iowa and from as far east as Chicago, 
Ill., and as far west as Lincoln, Neb. A 
delegation of twenty-one from Davenport, 
Towa, traveled the 260 miles to Humboldt 
in a chartered motor bus with the word 
‘“Unitarians” conspicuously displayed on 
the outside. The total registration was 
seventy persons. ; 

The Institute opened Sunday morning 
with the church service, at which Dr. 
George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, gave the sermon. In the eve- 
ning a business meeting was held, and 
afterward the delegates attended the clos- 
ing performance of the local Chautauqua, 
a presentation of “The Fool.” Dr. Pat- 
terson stayed to give a talk on Monday 
on “The Outlook for Liberal Religion.” 

The main series of lectures was- given 
by Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He first showed what religion in 
the highest sense means to-day, taking the 
position that religion has to do with man’s 
relation with the universe in which he 
lives. Then he took up self-control as an 
important requisite for proper relations 
of a man with his fellowmen. People have 
learned the dangers of repressing natural 
instincts, and on the other hand they 
know the danger of allowing the animal 
nature to rule. However, the natural in- 
stincts can be harnessed and made a force 
for good by a proper exercise of self-con- 
trol. Then came a consideration of the 
social expression of religion. One should 
realize that changes are inevitable in this 
world and that one can play a part in 
them. Examples of the changes taking 
place in social institutions were taken 
from family life, from industry, and from 
international relations. Finally, in con- 
sidering “The Reality of the Invisible,” 
Mr. Lupton gave his reasons for belief in 
God and discussed his conception of the 
attributes of God. ; 

_A second series of lectures was given b 
three of the ministers of Iowa churches, 
Rey. H. J. Adlard of Des Moines, Rey. 
J. F. Krolfifer of Davenport, and Rey. 
Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
and “Daddy” of the Institute. Mr. Adlard 
talked on “The Barbarism of Capital 
Punishment” and “The Failure of Physi- 
eal Force.” Mr. Krolfifer talked on “Human 
Conflicts.” He outlined four fundamental 
desires the frustration of which tends to 
lead to conflicts among people; namely, 
the desires for new experiences, for secur- 
ity, for recognition by the public, and for 
intimate contact with a few people. Con- 
flicts can best be settled by finding out 
which of the fundamental desires are un- 
satisfied and making the proper adjust- 
ments. Mr. Snyder explained what is 

- meant by feeble-mindedness and showed 
“what a big problem in social work the 
| of the feeble-minded is, illustrat- 


; 
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~The Humboldt Institute 
Lecturers and delegates discuss some first things in - 
- pete? religion and human welfare 


ing his talk with many incidents from his 
own experience. In a second lecture he 
called to mind that certain defects. and 
diseases are hereditary, and emphasized 
the responsibility of every person for see- 
ing to it that his or her children are 
well born. He also showed the desirabil- 
ity of preventing those with defects or 
diseases likely to be communicated to off- 
spring from having children. Such action 
seems quite necessary if social conditions 
are to be improved rather than allowed 
to become worse. 

_At five o’clock each day a discussion 
was held, the topics being usually some 
suggested by the lectures in the morning. 
The leaders were Jean Busby of Des 
Moines, Alma Selk of Lincoln, Neb., Ruth 
HE. Meade of Iowa City, Jean Robbins of 
Sioux City, and Wilfred Blaser of Daven- 
port. Among the subjects discussed were 
eonscience, the place of the emotions in 
religion, “petting,” the criticisms of modern 
youth, companionate marriage, behavior- 
ism, and pacifism. 

The evening programs consisted usually 
of a reading or lecture, a candle-light 
service and dancing. Mr. Snyder read the 
play “Hell Bent for Heaven” one evening, 
and Mr. Krolfifer read the play “Tommy” 
another evening. On a third evening Mr. 
Adlard lectured on John Bunyan and “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ showing lantern 
slides to illustrate the story. On a fourth 
evening some stunts by various delega- 
tions were enjoyed. Following the stunts, 
impromptu charades were organized under 
the leadership of Mr. Lupton and Mr. 
Krolfifer as a substitute for the campfire 
which had been planned and which was 
made impossible by rainy weather. 

The afternoons up to five o’clock were 
given over to athletic events under the 
able direction of Newton BE. Lincoln of St. 
Paul, Minn. In spite of rain, a baseball 
tournament was held, Mr. Adlard’s ‘‘non- 
resistors” proving invincible. Two tennis 
tournaments, one for boys and one for 
girls, were held. Philip Lane of Humboldt 
was the winner of the former, and Ruth 
Stacey of Des Moines of the latter. Swim- 
ming in the Des Moines river followed the 
baseball games each afternoon. The West 
Wind, a daily mimeographed newspaper, 
was published under the editorship of 
Ruth E. Meade of Iowa City. The Insti- 
tute closed with a banquet on Friday eve- 
ning at which Mr. Adlard was toastmaster. 

The officers for the coming year are: 


President, Alma Selk of Lincoln; vice-. 


president, Warren ©. Vosburgh of Iowa 
City; regional vice-presidents, Mildred 
Loomis of Humboldt, Olive Adlard of Des 
Moines, Dorothy Luft of Keokuk; secre- 
tary, Aline Ketelsen of Davenport; and 
treasurer, Jean Robbins of Sioux City. 
The Institute is much indebted to the 
people of the Humboldt church for the en- 
tertainment of the delegates in their 
homes during the week and for serving 
lunches and dinners at the church, 


WARREN C. VospurGH. 
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Ninety Per Cent. Attendance 
of a 100 Per Cent. Enrollment 


The Unitarian Church in Dighton, Mass., 
has in nearly every department far ex- 
ceeded the increase of five per cent. sug- 
gested by the denominational agencies, it 
was reported at the annual meeting held 
June 23. The church voted to retain the 
services of Rey. George L. Thompson at 
an increase in salary. : 

The attendance at the morning services 
has increased thirty per cent. over the 
previous year, and there has been a cor- 
responding increase in income. Electric 
lights have been installed in both church 
and parsonage during the year, and the 
church organ has been rebuilt. The Sun- 
day-school reported a one hundred per 
cent. enrollment of the Unitarian children 
of the community and an average attend- 
ance of ninety per cent. of the enrollment. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: Moderator, Fred W. Talbot; secre- 
tary, Dwight F. Lane; treasurer, Robert 
W. Whitmarsh ; Parish Committee, Howard 
C. Briggs, Warren L. Ide, Hope Hamilton, 
Hannah Sherman, Helen Lane. 

The services for the season closed Sun- 
day, June 24, with the annual ‘Home 
Gathering Day,” which brought out a large 
attendance. It was also the 130th anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the society. 


At Chestnut Hill Meeting-House 


The Worcester Conference has appointed 
as a committee to arrange for services at 
the Chestnut Hill Meeting-House, Mill- 
ville, Mass., this summer, Rey. Charles J. 
Staples, of Northboro, Mass., Rev. JB. 
Hollis Tegarden of Hopedale, Mass., and 
Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, of Uxbridge, 
Mass. Services will be held at 4 p.m. on 
the first three Sundays in August. Mr. 
Staples will preach August 5, Rev. A. N. 
Kaucher of West Upton, Mass., August 12, 
and Mr. Tezgarden August 19. Special 
music will be provided. 

The meeting-house was built in 1769 
and is architecturally and historically a 
most interesting place to visit. Rough- 
hewn timbers and rude benches are in 
sharp contrast to a graceful imported 
raised pulpit. A generation ago the people 
from the countryside made pilgrimages 
during the summer to the old edifice to 
attend services conducted by Rey. Carlton 
Staples, father of Charles J. Staples. 


Vacation School at Pasadena 


The Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, 
Calif., is conducting its usual summer 
vacation Bible school. It is maintained 
for six weeks with paid expert teachers. 
The opening attendance this year was 
eighty children from twenty-one different 
churches. 


Called to Laconia, N.H. 


Rev. William 
signed the pastorate 


HH. Billingham has _ re- 
of the Unitarian 


Church in Florence, Mass., effective .Octo- 


ber 15, to accept a call from the First 
Unitarian Church in Laconia, N.H. 


. 
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On an Island Across from Seattle 


Young people of Charles W. Eliot Society of 
University Unitarian Church hold 
camp conference 


SMALL COTTAGE on the island in 

Lake Washington, just across from 
Seattle, Wash., was the setting of a camp 
conference of eleven young people of the 
Charles W. Eliot Society of the University 
Unitarian Church in Seattle, held under 
direction of the minister, Rey. Dorothy 
Dyar, during the Memorial Day recess. 
The group included five college students 
and three high-school students. Three of 
the group were members of the church, 
and two more joined after the camp was 
over. 

The program was simple: two confer- 
ences, two campfire gatherings, swimming, 
and boating. 

“What can a student believe to-day?” 
was the subject of the first conference. 
The group gathered on the shore of the 
lake, and under the leadership of Jack 
Beller, a college senior, decided that: just 
exactly what a student could believe did 
not matter so much as how he went about 
believing it. There must be forever a 
testing of the belief. It must come not 
from someone else, either, but be worked 
out by the student himself rationally. Just 
as scientists make a hypothesis and then 
test it, changing the hypothesis when all 
the facts do not fit into the theory, so 
must the student prove his belief. Several 
persons of the group showed that they 
did not have any real conscious religious 
belief at all, but only the glib answer 
that they had been taught to give in their 


childhood by Sunday-school teachers. 
Some found they believed in personal im- 
mortality, and some did not; but all agreed 
that what made for effective life and was 
not contradictory to anything known 
through scientific research was good belief. 

The second conference was led by Mr. 
Beller again, who asked the group to 
bring up what they considered to be the 
most important world problems. Immi- 
gration was mentioned first, and a hot 
argument ensued as to the right and 
wrong of the present policy in the United 
States on the basis of maintaining a 
higher economic standard for this country. 
Foreigners were told to stay at home by 
one party to the dispute, and by the other 
that they were free to come in as they 
chose, that the world was all one eco- 
nomically and that no one nation could 
hold a higher standard for very long. 
During the argument, race problems en- 
tered into the discussion; and, since no 
one felt able to settle the immigration 
policy, race was the next topic, with dis- 
eussion focusing upon intermarriage and 
racial superiority. It was specially in- 
teresting to have these problems con- 
sidered, because one of the group, a col- 
lege man, was a Filipino. He did not 
make any contribution to the discussion, 
but his presence and the easy way in 
which the young people talked before him 
with no offense given or taken was a real 
lesson in fraternity. 


Personals 


Dr. Bradford, Leavitt, minister of the 
Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, Calif., 
is spending his vacation in Honolulu. Be- 
fore sailing, he preached July 1 and July 
8 in the First Congregational Church of 
Oakland, Calif., the church once minis- 
tered to by Dean Charles R. Brown of 
Yale Divinity School. 


The July issue of The Technology Re- 
view of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology devotes most of a page to 
describing the varied services of Frederic 
H. Fay to his class of ’93, to the Alumni 
Association, and to the Institute. Mr. 
Fay is a member of the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in Dorchester, Mass., 
and was formerly a member of the Council 
of the Laymen’s League. 


These young people of the University of 
Illinois, members of the student group of 
the First Unitarian Church of Urbana, 
Ill., received honors as follows this spring: 
‘Miss Ruth A. Blount, ’28, of Oak Park, 
Iil., was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, honor- 
ary scholarship fraternity; Miss Ediih 
Adams, ’31, of Washington, D.C., received 
highest freshman honors, and John T. 
Schaefer, ’29, of Forest Park, Ill., was 
chosen chief editorial writer of The Daily 
Illini, the student daily paper. 


Rey. Elmo A. Robinson of Menlo Park, 
Calif., formerly minister of the Unitarian 


Church in Palo Alto, Calif., is conducting 
camping and hiking trips this summer in 
the high Sierras of California. 

The calendar of the Westminster Uni- 
tarian Church in Providence, R.I., in re- 
cording the death of Richard W. Jennings, 
formerly a member of the Rhode Island 
House of Representatives, recalls that he 
was president of the Men’s Club for 
twenty years and _ successful superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school during the 
critical years of its early development. 
He was vice-president of the church, and 
during his connection with the church 
served continuously in one or more official 
stations. Mr. Jennings was leader of the 
House during most of the time he served 
in the Legislature. He was general treas- 
urer of the State 1918-22, and served as 
chairman of the Criminal Law Revision 
Committee in 1910, and as a member of 
the Constitutional Revision Committee 
in 1912, 


Dayton, OuT0.—In consequence of a re- 
cent talk by Mrs. Charles BE. St. John on 
the international work of the Alliance, the 
church school of the First Unitarian 
Church voted to send fifty dollars for a 
library in the war-deyastated areas of 
France. It is hoped that a correspondence 
can be carried on between the children of 
the school in which the library is placed 
and the members of the school. 
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A Service in King’s Chapel E 
in Memory of Brave Women 

An impressive service, in commemora- 
tion of American women who died in ser- 
vice overseas during the World War, was 
held in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., June 
24. A laurel festoon was placed by the 
National Women’s Overseas Service League 
upon the monument over the chapel en- 
trance, erected by the church in memcry 
of three members who gave their lives in 


the cause. One of these members was 
Helen Homans, who died in l’H6pital 
Militaire 65, at Pontoise, France, No- 


vember 5, 1918. 

Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister in 
charge of the Chapel, conducted the ser- 
vice. Rey. Abbot Peterson of the First 
Parish, Unitarian, in Brookline, Mass., 
chaplain in the 888th Field Artillery, — 
preached a sermon on “The Acknowledg- 
ment of Our Debt,” from 1 Corinthians vii. 
23, “Ye are bought with a price.” Miss 
Lena Hitchcock, national president of the 
League, read the roll of honor, containing 
the names of 365 American women who 
died in service on foreign soil, and re- 
peated a part of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. 


Preaches at Leicester, Mass. 


The list of supply preachers for the 
Federated Church, Leicester, Mass., dur- 
ing the rest of the summer season is as 
follows: July 29, Rev. John N. Clark, Arl- 
ington, Mass.; August 5, Rey. Charles P. 
Wellman, Deerfield, Mass. ; August 12, Rev. 
John B. W. Day, Lancaster, Pa.; August 
19, Rev. Alexander McLeod, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; August 26, Dr. George F. Patterson, 
administrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The services 
in July will be held in the John Nelson 
Memorial Church, and those in August in 
the Unitarian Church. ; 


Of the Present Issue 


“The Religious Issue in the Presidential 
Campaign” is the subject of a series of 
sermons to be preached during August by 
Edward H. Cotton at the Unitarian 
Church in Marblehead, Mass. The topics 
are as follows: August 5, “Who Are the 
Catholics and Who Are the Protestants?” 
August 12, “Can the Religious Issue be 
Avoided?” August 19, “Alfred E. Smith’s 
Religion’; August 26, “Religion and the 
Government of the Nation.” 


Mr. Byrnes’s Library 

According to The Long Beach (Calif.) 
Daily Telegram, the library of Rey. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in that city, is “one of 
the largest privately owned libraries in 
Southern California.” An account of the 
library, which Mr. Byrnes has placed at 
the disposal of the public, was published — 
in that newspaper June 3, with a full-_ 
length photograph of Mr. Byrnes. 

Since Mr. Byrnes assumed its pastorate, 
the Unitarian Church has shown a grati- 
fying increase in congregations, in Sun- 
day-school attendance, and in church 
membership. » ecto 


aks _ 
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3 TT following reports of annual meet- 


ings held this spring are among the 
‘many “stories” that have been delayed in 
publication owing to the unprecedented 
volume of parish news that has come to 
THE REGISTER. 


N.Y—P. W. Whittlesey, the 


NYACK, 


secretary, reported on activities of this 
new church for the past year, emphasiz- 


ing the valuable services of the minister, 
Rey. Edward B. Davis, and the importance 
of the Sunday meetings held during the 
year at the Clarkstown Country Club. 
Among clergymen and lecturers enter- 
tained during the year were Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland, Dr. George F. Patterson, and 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter. These trus- 
tees were elected: J. L. Gillingham, J. M. 
Williamson, R. B. Hart, P. W. Whittlesey, 
M. M. Whitaker, S.-N. Holliday, Henry 
Goldmark, Walter Bartholomew, and 
Prof. L. M. Wilson of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. At a meeting of 
the trustees following that of the church, 
these officers were elected: J. L. Gilling- 
ham, president; J. M. Williamson, vice- 
president ; M. M. Whitaker, treasurer, and 


Pp. W. Whittlesey, secretary. 


Ann Arzsor, Micu.—Tjhe meeting ac- 
cepted with regret the resignation of Dr. 
Sidney S. Robins, who had accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Lombard College. Prof. 
E. R. Sunderland was elected to the board 
of trustees for a three-year term to suc- 
ceed himself, and Mrs. A. R. Morris and 
Prof. Alfred H. White were each elected 
for a three-year term. Dr. Carl E. Guthe 
was elected for two years, and John Gren- 
nan for one year to fill vacancies caused 
by resignations. 


NASHVILLE, TreNN.—The treasurer re- 
ported all bills paid and a small balance 
in the treasury. The Laymen’s League 
chapter, the Alliance branch, and the 
chureh school also reported solvency, with 
money in their treasuries with which to 
begin the new church year. The minister, 
Rey. Thomas J. Horner,. reported fifteen 
new names on the church membership 
roll, a more than ten per cent. increase. 
Mrs. William H. Morgan was elected to 
the board of trustees to fill a vacancy 
caused by resignation. The condition of 
this church was never better, the outlook 
never brighter, the spirit never more 
united and hopeful. 


URBANA, Itt—It was reported that 
there had been a 100 per cent. record in 
the payment of pledges made three years 
ago for paying off the loan raised for im- 
provements in the*church property. Al- 
though some subscribers had moved away, 
there had not been a single failure to make 
payment. Another series of payments is 
being pledged for further improvements. 
The church is out of debt, with a balance 
on hand, and in the best financial condi- 
tion in its history. A larger percentage of 
attendance by students of the University 
of Illinois at the Sunday services was re- 
ported. Dr. W. V. Howard and Mrs. 
Karl B. Lohmann were elected to the 
board of trustees. 
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Church Meetings for the Year 


They hear reports, elect officers, plan for the future 


EUGENE, Orre.—Among officers and com- 
mittees chosen for the year were: Minis- 
ter, Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith ; modera- 
tor, S. K. Adams; recording secretary, 
Alfred M. Skade; financial secretary, Mrs. 


Bessie M. Terpenning; treasurer, Mrs. 
Vera Todd Crow; superintendent of 
church school, Mrs. J. A. Hoffman. The 


above officers, together with Mrs. Dugald 
Campbell, president of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, and Chester M. Lawrence, 
dent of the Laymen’s League, constitute 
the Executive Board. Trustee Board: 
N. B. Zane, chairman; Mark Johnson, 
secretary; F. E. Semon, Charles Whytal, 
Mrs. Rose G. Osburn. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—Practically all re- 
ports showed progress. The every-mem- 
ber canvass, conducted by the John F. 
Moors chapter of the Layman’s League, 
produced the best results in a number of 
years: there were eleven new subscribers, 
and thirty-one increased their subscrip- 
tions. The chapter itself increased in 
membership and contributed $100 to the 
national work of the League. The Sun- 
day-school, including the Y. P. R. U., has 
had an enrollment of seventy-five young 
people, with a high average of attendance, 
especially in the upper school. The Alli- 
ance branch increased its membership and 
performed yaried and indispensable serv- 
ices. There was a gratifying increase in 
the attendance at the Sunday morning serv- 
ices. Rev. Houghton Page is the minister. 
Officers chosen were: Assessors for three 
years, Cyril B. Raymond and Mrs. Robert 
EH. Pray; treasurer, Miss Blizabeth A. 
Hackstaff; clerk, John C. Lee; trustees of 
All Souls Fund, for five years, Clifton L. 
Field, Miss Lena 8. Stratton. 


Evanston, Ityi.—Frederick H. Pattee 
and Philip Merrill were re-elected as 


presi-- 
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members of the board of trustees, and 
Bertram A. Weber was named to fill the 
place caused by the expiration of the 
term of Harry Eugene Kelly. “Mrs. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg was re-elected director of © 
religious education. The reports of the 
church organization were most hearten- 
ing. The report of the minister showed 
an addition of twenty-three members over 
the previous year. The loss in member- 
ship was only three, bringing the net gain 
to twenty. The total membership of the 
church is now 120. The goal of five per 
cent. was passed with an increase of 
nearly twenty per cent. 

-Montcrairn, N.J.—The church budget 
showed an expenditure of $18,000 and a 
comfortable balance. The many depart- 
ments of the church made reports, and 
a budget committee, a nominating com- 
mittee, and a program committee pre- 
sented reports that outlined work for 
the future. The church is organized 
along the lines of the commission form 
of government. Three trustees are elected 
each year for three years and are in- 
eligible for immediate re-election. Each 
serves as the head of a department. They 
have been appointed as follows: Church 
services and music, Richard D. Currier; 
church extension, Charles Eldon Thomas; 
community service and relationships, 8S. T. 
Jones; education and religious training, 
Prnest S. Suffern; finance and philan- 
thropies, Arthur Hunter; hospitality and 
fellowship, Harold Braddock; house and 
grounds, J. Fred Hinckley; membership 
and attendance, Harold Braddock; social 
activities, Miss Grace G. Henry; church 
historian, Miss M. Louise Watts. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Prof. 
Robert MacDougall; secretary, Miss Doro- 
thea Marston; treasurer, Douglas Stud- 
diford; historian, Miss M. Louise Watts. 
The following trustees were elected to 


serve for a three-year term: Richard D. 


Currier, Miss Grace G. Henry, and Ernest 
S. Suffern. 


WORSHIP AND THE FINE ARTS 


Diagonally opposite the proposed Meadville Library-Administration 
Building is the old ivy-covered Hull Memorial Chapel of the First Uni- 


tarian Society. 


Soon ground will be broken for the Society’s beautiful 


new church building, into which will be incorporated the present chapel, 


as a transept. 


Plans show a Gothic structure of solid stone masonry, with stone 
ribbed vaulting and lofty windows, giving a sense of lightness and space 


in contrast with the massiveness of the surrounding architecture. 


The 


building, six bays in length, will seat four hundred and, with tower and 
parish house, represents an investment of approximately half a million 


dollars. 


When the new chureh is ready, the seating of the Hull Chapel, 


or 


transept, will be altered to form a beautiful academic chapel in which the 


Meadville students will hold their daily services. 


And the spirit of digni- 


fied worship there experienced will be carried by them to their future 


churches. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING FUND 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The foundation of 
the good of the 


NATION 
is the virtue of 
individual 
MEN 


Ford Hall Forum to Continue 


Ford Hall Forum of Boston, Mass., sup- 
port of which was recently discontinued 
by the Boston Baptist Social Union, took 
first steps toward becoming an independent 
corporation June 19. The charter states 
the purpose of the corporation as follows: 
“To provide education such as will develop 
intelligent, capable, and responsible citi- 
zens, minister to the welfare of all, and 
promote understanding of civic, moral, 
religious, and spiritual responsibilities.” 
This can be done in part by maintaining 
a common meeting ground for all people 
where there will be full, free, and open 
public discussion of all vital questions af- 
fecting human welfare. These ends will 
be sought through public meetings such as 
the open forum conducted at Ford Hall in 
Boston for the past twenty years under the 
auspices of the Baptist Social Union. 

George W. Coleman, founder of the 
Forum and its leader for twenty years, 
will be the president. Support of the 
Forum will come through special gifts 
and the dues of sustaining members. 


At the Aroostook Conference 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, preached the 
sermon, and Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
delivered an address at the eleventh semi- 
annual meeting of the Aroostook Associa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, held in June at 
the Unitarian Church in Presque Isle, Me. 

The following officers were elected : Fred 
L. Putnam, Houlton, Maine, president; 
Cora M. Putnam, Houlton, secretary; B. I. 
Wardwell, treasurer. Executive Commit- 
tee—Horace G. Buxton, Fort Fairfield, 
Maine; S. Wilson Collins, Caribou; and 
Mrs. Dora Cook, Presque Isle. 


From One Broadcast Sermon 


After a sermon by Rey. Frank BE. Smith 
on “The Larger Independence” had been 
broadcast over KDKA from the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1, 
a letter came from a small manufacturing 
community in West Virginia, which has 
no church. The writer found in Mr. 
Smith’s sermon that which he has been 
seeking. He requested Unitarian sermons, 
literature, and services, so that he and a 
group of liberal thinkers may conduct 
services every Sunday morning. Through 
the influence of the writer, Mr. Smith’s 
Sermon was printed in full by The Wheel- 
ing Register in its Sunday issue, July 8. 
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GE (Oa Raays 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS «© 


Che Gnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through its ErearH ANNvuAL Con- 
VENTION at Lenox, Mass., in the 
heart of the Berkshires, September 
21-23, will try to answer that per- 
ennial question : 

“What shall my Chapter do next year?” 
Watch for announcement of the 
“ORIENTATION PROGRAM” 

For information and reservations write 

KENNETH McDOUGALL 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIxTreN Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE . 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the Autumn quarter begins 
October 1, next, at 57th Street and Wood- 
Jawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortu, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
_ FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reeser, D.D., Present 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 


to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. | 


A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
: The Registrar 
LoMBARD CoLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise. Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


e 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. Swisuer, Pres, 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Chureh 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. ‘ 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S-T.B tA. Me 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
; Box 16 


PROCTOR. ACADENY 


THE Seeen 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET rd 
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Mr. Sharp, Miss Langmaid, 


Speak at Cape ‘Cod Meetings 


 Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, gave 
the principal address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Cape Cod Conference, held in 
the Federated Church of Sandwich, Mass., 
June 26. 

Officers for the coming year were chosen 
as follows: President, Miss Helen L. 
Bayley, Hyannis, Mass.; first vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry E. Allen, Brewster, 
Mass.; second vice-president, Mrs. Henry 
H. Freeman, Sandwich; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. Edward L. Marsh, Sand- 
wich. 

The afternoon was given over to. the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
branches, in charge of Mrs. Lloyd ©. Gould, 
president of the local branch, who gave 
the address of welcome. Devotional exer- 
cises were followed by a solo by Mrs. S. 
Edson Morse of Sandwich, and addresses 
by Miss Bertha Langmaid, secretary of the 
ow Alliance, and ae Fagen 


Meadville Students 
in Milwaukee Pulpit 


' For the second year the First Unitarian 
Church in Milwaukee, Wis., kept open dur- 
ing July for services conducted by gradu- 
ates or seniors of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School. Rey. Robert D. Richardson, 
who was ordained in this church June 10, 
preached July 1. The other preachers 
were Chester F. Eicher of Dayton, Ohio, 
July 8; Melvin lL. Welke of Baltimore, 
Md., July 15; and Paul G. Hooke of Man- 
hattan, Kans., July 22. 

This is the only church which in this 
way gives opportunity to Meadville students 
to appear before regular church congre- 
gations, and the plan has given great 
“toa ica 


Services at Ellsworth, Maine 


The Congregational (Orthodox), Metho- 
dist Episcopal, and Unitarian Churches 
of Ellsworth are holding union services 
every Sunday morning during July and 
August. The services are held in turn in 
each of the three churches, The Unitarian 
fellowship was represented by Rey. Henry 
‘Wilder Foote, July 1, and will be repre- 
sented by Rev. Edwin Fairley July 29, 
and by Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
August 19. : 


‘ Legacy to Heddeus Fund 


* The will of the late Mrs. Christ Welde 
of Columbus, Ohio, contains a legacy of 
$500 to the Independent Protestant Church 
of that city. The board has designated 
this sum as an initial offering to the 
Heddieus Memorial Fund, which is being 
established in anticipation of the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Rev. Christian 
Heddus, for thirty-five years pastor of 
the church, — : 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Nine young. men 
and nine young women were received into 
the Unitarian Church, June 24. During 
the last seven years, sixty-seven young 
i have joined this church, 
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and War? 


patronage. 


The Mayflower Compact. 


“A So-Called 


Temperance Society”’ 


“But why should a Unitarian organization—a so-called 
Temperance Society—call for a vote pro and con on a 
moral issue which must be ranked next to that of Slavery 


“Prohibition 
minority has called the bootlegger into existence by its 
The cure for crime is the enforcement of the 
law, not its partial or entire repeal.” 


has killed the Saloon, and a disloyal 


Irom a REGISTER reader, New York City. 


<S The Unitarian Temperance Society 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


A Trip to Inverness Cottage 


Nestled among the trees of a wooded 
cafion facing Bolinas Bay and the broad 
Pacific, the Inverness cottage of the Chan- 
ning Club of the Unitarian Church in 
Berkeley, Calif., was the scene of an in- 
formal meeting of members of the Ber- 
keley Alliance, June 19. Five automobile 
loads of Alliance members made the trip 
across San Francisco Bay and over the 
winding roads of Marin County to enjoy 
a social time and to show their interest 
in the Channing Club activities, the Ber- 
keley Channing Club being the organiza- 
tion of University students in the Berkeley 
ehurch. In addition to the members of 
the Berkeley branch, Mrs. Henry G. Tardy, 
Alliance director, Prof. William §8. Morgan 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, and Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, 
administrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association for the Pacific 
Coast, were in the party. 


4 


$10,000 to Y. M. C. U. 


-The will of the late Charles C. Ely of 
Boston, Mass., contains a bequest of 
$10,000 to the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tain Union. i 


Herbert Hoover’s Religion 


’ Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, the new min- 
ister of the Second Unitarian Church in 
Brookline, Mass., and formerly of the 
Society of Friends, contributed an article 
on “The Religion of Herbert -Hoover” to 
The Boston Herald of June 23. Pointing 


out that for the first time in history a 


Quaker has been nominated for the presi- 


dency of the United States, Mr. Valentine 


sketched the history of the Friends 


‘and briefly described their doctrines and 


customs. 
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“HOW CAN I MAKE MY 
LIFE COUNT MOST?” 

One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Each, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on _Fequest. 


PUL 
STULL 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “GQ” Street, 
Northwest. 


FOR SALE—Used Church Pews in first-class 
condition, oak. Must sell quick. First reason- 
able offer takes them. MriL_upr Evecrric Co., 
Inc. 252 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. 


THE LITERARY EDITOR of Tun 
REGISTER Will be glad to give Book Talks to 
Alliances, Laymen’s Leagues, and other organi- 
zations. Expenses. Address Rev. A. R, 
Hussny, 30 Russell Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


WANTED—SUMMER GUESTS, in Petersham 
village farmhouse. Large, comfortable rooms ; 
electric lights; new ape se plenty of vege- 
tables, milk, berries, eggs, ete. Terms, $12 to 
$18 per week. Mrs. Epwarp O. CooLipGs, 
“Tjydford Fels’ Petersham, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN 


FOR SALE—Church Organ, in fair order, being 
used every day, of the First Unitarian Church, 
Fitchburg, Mass. The chureh is having a new 
organ: in the fall. . Present organ must be 
taken out, and is a bargain for someone.  In- 
quire. I’. W. Porter, 781 Main Street, Vitch- 
burg.. Telephone 230. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids,. laundress, married couples, general 
man, ‘gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals, 
CapiTot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


A 
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“THIS VWLINA | 
Tw /) /ou che fringe of 
a crm Aan was making a 
speecu. “WhO am dat man, Sam?” asked 
one. “Ah don’t know what his name is,” 
Sam replied, “but he sure do recommen’ 
hisself mos’ highly.” 


Alfred Utley, the famous fiddler of 
pioneer days, was writing a letter one 
day when he asked a friend how to spell 
a certain word. ‘Why don’t you buy a 

asked the friend. ‘What 
If I can’t 


dictionary ?” 
Sona I do with a dictionary? 
pell the words I couldn’t find ’em, and if 


I can spell ’em I don't need a dictionary.” 


Muriel had been to the zoo for the first 
time, and was giving her grandmother a 
long account of what she had seen. ‘And 
what animal did you like best, dear?” 
asked her grandmother when Muriel had 
finished. ‘Oh, the elephant!” was the 
reply. “It was wonderful to see him pick 
up buns with his vacuum-cleaner !’— 

—Christian Evangelist. 


Little Alice, aged three, after she had 
been tucked into bed, was afraid of the 
dark. ‘“There’s Someone who always takes 
eare of little children, dear,’ her mother 
assured her. But Alice looked puzzled, 
and her mother continued: ‘Don’t you 
remember ... Someone up in the sky?’ 
Alice smiled back: “Oh, yes, ’eourse I do 
now—Lindbergh”—Aero Digest. 


“Find out where heaven may be pro- 
moted on earth, and have editors and re- 
porters there to help promote it,” is the 
motto for newspapers suggested by Dean 
Walter Williams, of the University of 
Mississippi School of Journalism, to re- 
place what purported to be the typical 
city editor’s aim: “Find out where hell is 
going to break loose, and haye a reporter 
there.” 


“A cat sits on my back fence every night, 
and he yowls and yowls and yowls. Now, 
I don’t want to have any trouble with 
Neighbor Jones, but this thing has gone 
far enough, and I want you to tell me 
what to do.” The young lawyer looked as 
solemn as an old, sick owl, says Our 
Dumb Animals, and said not a word. “I 
have a right to shoot the cat, haven’t 1?” 
“T would hardly say that,” replied young 
joke Blackstone. “The cat does not belong 
to you, as I understand it.” “No, but the 
fence does.” “Then,” concluded the light 
of law, “I think it safe to say you have a 
perfect right to tear down the fence.” 


He was not what could be described 
as a really good advertisement for Chris- 
tianity. He looked like a ferret with 
neuralgia. He says The Christian World, 
was always insistent on the letter, always 
lifting his nose in the pew to catch, if 
possible, the whiff of a heresy. No, he 


_ Was not a success as a Christian advertise- 


ment. He looked, too, like a ticket ecol- 
lector. ... And then, after years of peri- 
odical indigestion, he was.taken to a hospi- 
tal. ... “This, ahem-hem, gentlemen” said 
the famous surgeon, turning to his four- 
teen students, and doing noughts and 
crosses with a cold finger on the middle 
of the patient as he lay in bed, “this is a 
very interesting case which presents some 
unigue but not altogether unusual points. 
This is a case of a man who rightly loves 


.apple dumplings, but will persist in eating 


the boiling-cloth with the dumpling.” 
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In this Number 
Editorials. .... 
Original and Selected 

Woodrow Wilson’s Religion: IV, An Idealist in 

Politics, by Edward H. Cotton ... 


Masters of the Child’s Religious Education, by 
Jessie E. Donahue 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 
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= Near A.U.A. =| Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
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BURDETT COLLEGE : and the Arlington Street Church unite in the 
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on the steps. of the urch at P.M. under 
BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN the direction of Rey. Thomas M. Mark. 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— : 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- PU 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. : : 
166 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Patteock 6300 2 THE CALENDAR 
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? WORDS OF ASPIRATION One Dplide tne Wenn 
= By ARrTHur WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D, WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
= For Use in Humanist Churches. The 550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
= Essentials of Prayer without Assump- ' 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. . 
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z 550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. i Subscribe N. ow for . 
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